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of this measure, following Mr. Balfour, the leader of the Opposition,
who, after his startling defeat in Manchester at the General
Election, had by a convenient resignation been enabled to return
to the House as one of the members for the City of London.

Although he would have preferred the original Government
bill with its restrictions upon complete immunity, Rufus Isaacs
had no conflict of conscience in supporting the revised version 5
for, as he insisted in his speech, all that it in fact proposed to do
was to re-establish what had been almost universally believed to
be the law in regard to trade unions before the House of Lords had
decided the Taff Vale case, and the country had given convincing
proof that, whatever the legal implications, it was in favour of
the unions being restored to their privileged position.

His speech was eifective, for it was delivered with all the autho-
rity of his long and intimate experience of trade union cases 5
and he was also able to make valuable contributions in the later
stages of the bill's progress toward the Statute Book. If none of
his utterances won him the fame that a single dazzling display of
virulent rhetoric brought overnight to F. E. Smith, at least he
never attempted to emulate that historic tour deforce. One of his
greatest assets was that he never forgot his limitations.

But he had given substantial proof of his value in debate on
matters within his own sphere of knowledge, and had not only been
admitted to work in close co-operation with the Law Officers of
the moment but had shown himself to be of such stuff as Law
Officers are made of against the time when a vacancy should
occur.

Nor was his public service in this year confined to the political
field. A series of cases had recently occurred in which persons
arrested by the police in the West End of London had been able to
satisfy the courts that they were wholly innocent of the grave
charges made against them $ and public opinion became seriously
perturbed as to whether all was well with the force in which it had
hitherto reposed such implicit faith. Thereupon the Government,
realizing the urgency of restoring-confidence between police and
public, promptly appointed a Royal Commission under the chair-
manship of Mr. W. H. (later Lord) Dickinson to inquire into the
whole matter. Rufus Isaacs was invited to become a member of
this body and took a very active part in the proceedings, questioning
most of the witnesses on behalf of his colleagues.

One night during the period of the Commission's activities my
father and I had been to a theatre, and on the way home he was
seized with the idea of visiting Vine Street Police Station and finding
out for himself what went on there. We accordingly marched in,